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Annabel Teh Gallop 


ROYAL MINANGKABAU SEALS' 1- 
Disseminating authority in Malay 
borderlands 


For over three centuries, Malay seals engraved in Arabic script have functioned as symbols of 
the authority of the sultan and his court. In all parts of maritime Southeast Asia, there is 
extraordinary uniformity in the inscriptions of these Islamic seals, which generally identify 
the sealholder by his name and official title, as well as giving his pedigree and place of 
origin. Over half oj all Malay seals recorded are dated, making them important primary 
sources for the study cf Malay history and biography. Strangely enough, seals from Minang- 
kabau in west Sumatra are at odds with the general picture on two counts. Firstly, royal 
Minangkabau seals do not usually designate an identfiable individual ruler but rather 
signify the institution cf kingship itsef. Secondly, there exists an entire genre of seals 
which can be entitled ‘Minangkabau seals of patronage’, whose inscriptions do not 
conform to the template for Malay seals described above. In this article both these categories 
of seals will be explored, in the process shedding new light on how Minangkabau authority 
was disseminated in the rantau, or areas of traditional Minangkabau migration in Malay 
borderlands, with particular reference to Negeri Sembilan. 


Keywords: Minangkabau history; Negeri Sembilan; west Sumatra; Islamic seals; 
Malay letters 


Introduction 

Malay seals — which can be defined as seals from Southeast Asia engraved in Arabic 
script — have been used in the archipelago as symbols of royal authority for over 300 
years. Nearly 1,900 Malay seals have been documented so far, dating from ca. 1560 

'This article is based partly on an unpublished study on ‘The seals of Minangkabau and Negeri Sem¬ 
bilan’ , written in 2000 as part of my doctoral study of Malay seals under the supervision and judicious 
eye of Ulrich Kratz. An earlier version entitled ‘Royal Minangkabau seals: disseminating authority in 
the rantau’ was presented at ‘ Merantau : imagining migration in the Malay world. International seminar 
in honour of Professor E.LI. Kratz’, held at Goethe LIniversity of Frankfurt, 30—31 March 201. I am 
very grateful to Arlo Griffiths and Jane Drakard for their helpful comments; needless to say, any 
shortcomings are entirely my responsibility. 

_ Indonesia and the Malay World, 2014 

< “JL P http://dx.doi.Org/10.1080/13639811.2014.957572 

© 2014 Editors, Indonesia and the Malay World 
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to the early 20th century, and originating from nearly every corner of the archipelago, 
from Aceh in the extreme west, to Sulu and Mindanao in the north, and the island of 
Flores in the east. Despite the wide temporal and spatial range of these seals, there is 
remarkable uniformity in the content of the inscriptions and the context of their 
use. 1 Traditional Malay seals were not ‘seals of office’, passed down to succeeding 
incumbents, but rather ‘personal official seals’, identifying individual office-holders of 
the royal court. Thus in general in the Malay world, a person would have a new seal 
made when they were appointed to an official position, or, indeed, when they ascended 
the throne. As most of the Malay seals documented are from letters or treaties 
exchanged with European powers, sovereign seals are disproportionately represented 
in the corpus. Taking into further account the fact that over 50% of all Malay seals 
are dated, these sovereign seals are extremely important primary sources for Malay 
history and biography. For example, a seal gives us the only evidence for the name of 
the sultan of Pahang who was reigning from 1614 to 1615: Sultan Alauddin Riayat 
Syah (#1677) A In such ways, used in conjunction with the documents on which they 
are found, seals play an extremely important role in settling questions of the chronology 
of Malay kingdoms. 

In Malay seals the most important element of the inscription by far is the name and/ 
or title of the sealholder, which functions as the grammatical subject of the inscription, 
and which places him (or, rarely, her) within his social, political and administrative 
milieu. The identity of the sealholder within a particular realm is further established 
by reference to a set of attributes which serve to define his relationship to his God 
(through the use of a pious expression), to his forebears (through his pedigree), or to 
his sovereign or patron; to locate him in space (through a place name) and time (by 
the provision of a date); and sometimes to invoke protection through the use of amuletic 
formulae. Thus most Malay seal inscriptions, however long or short, conform to a 
simple syntactic formula — A, who is B, C, D, E, etc. — with the name/title of 
the sealholder as the subject A, while all additional elements are predicated of the 
subject. 

Strangely enough, the only two major exceptions to this pan-archipelagic picture 
are both found in Minangkabau. Royal Minangkabau seals are at odds with Malay 
seals in general in their lack of referentiality, in that although the seal inscriptions 
conform to the standard grammatical pattern, they do not designate an identifiable indi¬ 
vidual ruler; rather, they are usually issued in the name of ‘Sultan Maharaja Diraja’, 
which appears to have functioned as a generic symbol of Minangkabau kingship. Further¬ 
more, there exists an entire genre of Malay seals which can be termed ‘Minangkabau 
seals of patronage’, whose inscriptions do not fit the syntactic template described 
above. In this group, the name of the patron — always given as ‘Sultan Abdul Jalil of 
Minangkabau’ — is the grammatical subject of the seal inscription, rather than the 
name of the sealholder, as in other Malay seals. 

In this article both these categories of seals will be described and explored, to shed 
new light on the dissemination of royal authority in the Minangkabau rantau, or areas of 
traditional Minangkabau migration in Malay borderlands. Special attention wll be paid to 

'For a general study of Malay seals and accompanying catalogue, see Gallop (2002). 

“Here and elsewhere, the hash (#) number refers to the unique record number assigned to each seal 
in the present writer’s database and catalogue of Malay seals; cf. Gallop (2002, vols. 2 — 3). 
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Negeri Sembilan on the west coast of the Malay peninsula, where recognition and under¬ 
standing of the Minangkabau characteristics of seals is of critical importance in then- 
usage as sources for the history of Negeri Sembilan. 


Royal Minangkabau seals 

Most extant seals of Malay rulers have been documented from treaties or correspon¬ 
dence with Dutch or British officials. A similar corpus of Minangkabau letters addressed 
to the Dutch certainly existed, for ‘translations of between fifty and sixty royal letters 
from Minangkabau are held in the VOC archives for the years between 1668 and 1740 
and many others are referred to in contemporary Dutch reports’ (Drakard 1999: 
151—2); however, not one of these original Malay letters addressed to the Dutch auth¬ 
orities can now be traced. As a result, we have almost no information on the seals used 
on these letters. Only a few snippets of information have been passed down, comment¬ 
ing on the medium of a seal or on its wording: the royal seal used by Sultan Ahmad Syah 
in 1668 included the words zill Allah ji al-‘alam, ‘the shadow of God on earth’ (Drakard 
1999: 167), while a letter sent from a Minangkabau king called Raja Hisam in 1687 was 
stamped with a seal ‘named bil’ilahi’ (Drakard 1999: 146 n.78), probably referring to 
the formula al-wathiq billah, ‘he who trusts in God’, the most common pious expression 
found on Malay (and many other Islamic) seals. 

The royal Minangkabau seals discussed below are predominantly found not on 
letters sent to foreigners, but on documents which were intended for an internal audi¬ 
ence within the Malay world, in the form of grants of authority and letters of credential. 
A few of these original letters can be found in the manuscript collections of Leiden Uni¬ 
versity Library in the Netherlands and the National Library of Indonesia, but others were 
documented in the hinterland of Sumatra, in the possession of highland communities 
within the Minangkabau sphere of influence. In 1941 Petrus Voorhoeve carried out a 
survey of pusaka or village heirloom manuscripts and objects in Kerinci, which were 
documented in his typescript handlist, Tamho Kerintji (Voorhoeve 1941), while his photo¬ 
graphs of the manuscripts are held in the KITLV in Leiden . i More recently, in 2008 Uli 
Kozok undertook a project funded by the British Library’s Endangered Archives Pro¬ 
gramme to survey and digitise pusaka collections in Kerinci; in some cases manuscripts 
seen by Voorhoeve in 1941 and described in Tambo Kerintji were found to be still extant, 
while in other cases new manuscripts were identified. It is from these disparate collec¬ 
tions, and others, that the royal Minangkabau seals discussed below have been sourced. 

The formal composition and contents, and graphic presentation, of these royal Min¬ 
angkabau letters are quite distinctive, as carefully unravelled and analysed by Jane 
Drakard (1999: 153—71), and are unlike royal Malay edicts from other parts of the 
archipelago. The issuing authority is not always clearly specified, and the letters are 
mostly undated. Some documents bear a single seal impression but are also adorned 
with up to nine seal-sized hand-drawn medallions labelled with the names of 

‘The photographs are held as KITLV Or.414; it has proved very difficult to marry up the document 
descriptions in Tambo Kerintji with the available photographs. 

+ <http://eap.bl.uk/database/overview_project.a4d?projID=EAPl 17;r = 18114>; see also the 
project website, <http://pusaka-kerinci.com/en/> 
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neighbouring polities, symbolically functioning as gateways or bab to the Minangkabau 
realm. Other documents bear three seal impressions, arranged in a variety of ways, 
including in a row at the top or in a pyramidal structure. According to the Minangkabau 
myth of origin as recorded on many of these documents themselves, there were three 
brothers descended from Sultan Iskandar Zulkarnain (the Malay form of the Islamic 
name for Alexander the Great), sometimes also referred to as Sultan Hidayat Allah 
Ta‘ala. The eldest was Seri Maharaja Alif, who became the Sultan of Rum (Turkey); 
the second was Seri Maharaja Dipang, who became the Sultan of China; and the young¬ 
est was Seri Maharaja Diraja, who became the first Sultan of Minangkabau (Drakard 
1999: 168; de Josselin de Jong 1960: 99—101). Marsden (1986) reported that the 
three seals on royal Minangkabau letters represented the triumvirate of the emperor 
of Minangkabau and his elder brothers the emperors of Rum and China (see also 
Gallop 2006). 

Five royal Minangkabau seals recorded from such documents share essentially 
the same inscription and basic shape of an eight-petalled lotus flower, with a round 
floral scroll border surrounding the inscription in the middle of the seal. The seal 
which can be read most clearly is found on two documents held in Kerinci, 5 6 and 
reads: 

al-wathiq bi- ‘inayat sultan al- ‘azim Sultan Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil 
al-Muazzam Syah marhurn 1 

‘He who trusts in the favour of the Most Supreme Sultan 7 , Sultan Maharaja Diraja, 
son of the late Sultan Abdul Jalil al-Mu‘azzam Syah’ (#1409). 

On all the other four seals, however, certain words have been incorrectly spelt, 
suggesting a process of degeneration. One royal Minangkabau document 8 bears three 
seals in a row at the top; those on the right and the left are identical, measuring 
73 mm in diameter (#655), while that in the middle is smaller (#657). 9 All have 
the same inscription, essentially similar to that above, but with peculiarities of calligra¬ 
phy and orthography. In seal #655, the first word is written unambiguously al-walaf 


S KITLV Or.414, no.5 (photo), Titah issued to Haji Abdul Gani (TK 142 in Voorhoeve 1941 :104—7). 
Another document bearing this seal is recorded on <www.pusaka-kerinci.com> , KMT/MRD/08- 
08-A/02, Collection of H. Muradi Arief, village of Kemantan Kebalai, district Air Hangat Timur, 
Kerinci, a photocopy of a Minangkabau surat cap, undated, but a later addendum to the document 
is dated 1246 (1830/1). 

6 Arabic words are transliterated according to the Library of Congress rules with full diacritics, but 
diacritics are not used for Arabic loan words in Malay, or Arabic words which form part of a Malay 
official title; thus khalifat Allah, but ‘Sultan Khalifat Allah’ not ‘Sultan Khalifat Allah’. 

7 Without the initial article, sultan should technically be interpreted in its original meaning of power or 

authority, giving the meaning ‘He who trusts in the favour of the power of the Most Supreme One, 
Sultan Maharaja Diraja . . . ’, but it is more likely that the intended phrase was [al-]sultan al- ‘azim. 
S Leiden University Library, Cod.Or.4818.a.[IV]; illustrated in Gallop (2006: 420). 

9 Three impressions of this same smaller seal are also found on an impressive illuminated letter of safe 
conduct in the form of a long scroll, issued by the Yang Dipertuan of Pagar Ruyung to orang nan 
memhawa cib ini, ‘the bearer of this seal[ed warrant]’, Perpustakaan Nasional R.I., Ml. 483; repro¬ 
duced in Drakard (1999: Plate 2) and transliterated in Drakard (1999: 282 — 6). 
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FIGURE 1 . Royal Minangkabau seal in the name of Sultan Maharaja Diraja. Leiden 
University Library, Cod.Or.4818.a.[IV], 


i-aJI^JI but should undoubtedly be read al-wathiq ‘he who trusts in . . . which, 

used together with Allah or one of the Divine Epithets, is the most common opening 
religious formula in Malay seals. The final line of the inscription reads /> l _se> io Ci 
but, despite the bravado of the engraver in forming the letters so distinctly, is clearly 
a corruption of Sjah marhum abi (Figure 1). 

Two other Minangkabau documents with multiple seals are only known from 
published descriptions, but appear to have borne seals with very similar inscriptions 
(and orthographical errors) to those described above. Around 1877, A.L. van 
Hasselt saw a Malay document in the possession of the Raja Pasirah of Muara 
Aman in Lebong, Bengkulu, which was a letter from the Yang Dipertuan of Pagar 
Ruyung requesting safe passage for ‘my grandsons, the bearers of this letter’ ( mijne 
kleinzonen, welke dezen brief overbrengen, Hasselt 1881: 178). At the top of the letter, 
to the left and right, were two identical seals, the opening words of which were 
C-oLsjvjjJI^JI while at the end were found the letters £/> J o Ci ; the last resembling 
on the right-hand seal. The rest of the inscription was read as: Sultan al-Atlim, 
zoon van Sultan Maharadja-di-Radja, zoon van Sultan Abd-al-Djalil, al-Matlim (Hasselt 
1881:175). In the light of the original seal impressions seen above, van Hasselt’s 
inscription may be reconstructed as sultan al- ‘azim ibn (sic) Sultan Maharaja Diraja 
ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil al-Muazzam. 

The other document is the much published letter of credential said to have been 
brought from Minangkabau to Negeri Sembilan in 1826 by Raja Labu (Newbold 
1971: 2.89), a copy of which was published in facsimile by Dulaurier (1845: XV), 
and thence by Drakard (1999: front cover). The facsimile appears to show three 
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original seal impressions, two at the top of the letter and one below. The first seal 
reads: 10 

al-wathiq bi- ‘inayat Allah al- ‘azim Sultan Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Marhum Abdul Jalil 
Muazzam ibn 

‘He who trusts in the favour of God, the Most Supreme One, Sultan Maharaja 
Diraja, son of the late Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam, son of (sic)’. 

A silver seal with a similar inscription was documented by Voorhoeve in the possession of 
Bujang Pandian Alam Lapang, in the dusun of Kuto Bento in Mendapo Rawang, Kerinci, 
although it is not clear from the description whether it is a seal matrix or an impression 
stamped upon a thin piece of silver. It was described as a tjap dari pada perak tipis, ber- 
toelisan Melajoe, boenjinja, ‘seal of thin silver, inscribed in Malay, as follows’: 

Al-wathik bi . . . Allah al- ‘azim Soetan Seri Maharadja Diradja Soetan Abdoeldjalil .... 
Almarhoem. 

(Voorhoeve 1941: 22, no. 29) 
‘He who trusts in . . . of God, the Most Supreme One, Sutan Seri Maharaja Diraja 
Sutan Abdul Jalil . . . the late’ 

All the examples cited above indicate the widespread and continued use of a particular 
type of royal Minangkabau seal, always in a distinctive eight-petalled lotus shape, and 
with essentially identical inscriptions, albeit sometimes with orthographic variances. 
Yet a significant marker of shifts in the sigillographic landscape is a seal, only partially 
decipherable, found on a document dated 1815/6,' 1 at a time when the Raja Alam 
of Minangkabau can be identified as Raja Muning Syah: 

Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Khalifat Allah yang mempunyai tahta kerajaan 
dalam alam Minangakabau dari sekalian Pulau Perea ini 

‘Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja, son of Sultan Khalifat Allah, who possesses the throne 
of sovereignty in the lands of Minangkabau in the whole of this island of Perea 
[i.e. Sumatra] ...’ (#656). 

This seal retains the name of Sultan Maharaja Diraja but does not cite ‘Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Muazzam Syah’ in the pedigree; it has also introduced the spatial locators alam Minang¬ 
kabau and Pulau Perea, an old name for Sumatra. 13 More changes are apparent in possibly 
the last royal Minangkabau seal, of which the original seal matrix was photographed 


10 The seal inscription given here is that numbered (1) in Dulaurier. The two other seals are identical 
save for the endings: (7) . . . ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil ibn marhum-, and (13) ... ibn Marhum Sultan Abdul 
Jalil Muazzam. All the problems associated with copies apply in full to this document, and the use of 
the same seal stamped three times remains a possibility. 

n Leiden University Library, Cod.Or.4818.d, see Drakard (1999:160, Plate 3). 

The last Raja Alam; he escaped the Padri massacre that killed his sons in ISIS, and died in 1825 
(Dobbin 1987: 151). 

1 On the name Pulau Perea, and an important consideration of perceptions of place and space in Min¬ 
angkabau royal letters, see Drakard (2009). 
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together with other items of the Minangkabau regalia still extant in 1930 (Bosch 1930: 
206, Pi.46 a,c). The inscription reads: 

Sultan Tunggal Alam Bagagar ibn Sultan Khalifat Allah yang mempunyai tahta kerajaan 
dalam negeri Pagaruyung dar al-qudar johan berdaulat 7ill Allah fi al-‘alam, 

‘Sultan Tunggal Alam Bagagar, son of the sultan [who is the] vicegerent of God, who 
possesses the throne of sovereignty in the state of Pagaruyung, abode of power, the 
sovereign champion, the shadow of God on earth’ (#1028). 

The holder of this seal was probably Sultan Alam Bagagar Syah (b.ca. 1789—d. 1849), 
the nephew of the last Raja Alam, Muning Syah, and therefore one of the last sur¬ 
viving members of the royal house of Pagar Ruyung (Drakard 1999: 165). By a 
treaty with the Dutch in 1821 he was appointed Regent of Tanah Datar, but was 
exiled in 1833 to Batavia, where he later died (Dobbin 1987:151,199 — 200). In 
this seal we see the the first appearance of the toponym Pagaruyung, accompanied 
by an honorific epithet in a style common in the Malay world. We also find the 
Acehnese sovereign title johan berdaulat which appears in the texts of some Minang¬ 
kabau royal letters (Drakard 1999: 283), as well as the reappearance of the religious 
title ‘shadow of God on earth’ — ultimately Abbasid, but common on sovereign seals 
through the Malay world (Gallop 2002: 1.85—86) — which was noted by the Dutch 
in 17th century Minangkabau seals, but which appears to have been discontinued in 
the interim period. In short, these apparently late seals manifest numerous inno¬ 
vations, which may be interpreted with hindsight as a harbinger of the fate of the 
kingdom of Paguruyung, with the threat from the Padris and the Dutch around 
the corner. 


The kings behind the seals 

At first glance, the inscriptions on the Minangkabau royal seals discussed above — com¬ 
prising a religious expression, regnal name/title, pedigree, and in some cases a place 
name — appear to conform fully to the standard formula for Malay seal inscriptions. 
Yet viewed from another angle, they are equally characterised by a lack of referentiality: 
it is surprisingly difficult to identify the king behind the seal. Critically, none of the seals 
is dated. This picture is quite at odds with the seals of Malay sovereigns in general, 
where, almost without exception, the constituent elements of the seal inscription 
serve to identify precisely the ruler concerned. Even in the relatively rare instance 
that one element — such as the regnal name* 1 — is expressed in general or symbolic 
terms, the other elements, most particularly the date, ensure that there is no ambiguity 
about the identity of the sealholder. 

In trying to identify the rulers named on royal Minangkabau seals, we immediately 
run into difficulties. Even within the context of a generally poor state of knowledge of 

14 For a discussion of the use of honorific epithets for place names in the Malay world, see Gallop 
(2014). 

'’Three rulers of Kelantan simply used the general regnal title Raja Kelantan on their seals, but each 
can be identified precisely by the pedigree and date on the seal. 
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the chronology of nearly all Nusantara kingdoms, it must be admitted that Minangkabau 
is in a class of its own. The problems here encompass not only the identity of individual 
rulers, but also the lack of a clear understanding of the rules of succession and nomen¬ 
clature, and even the nature of Minangkabau kingship itself. The ‘state myth’, the Kaba 
Cindo Mata, describes a triumvirate of kings — Raja Adat, Raja Ibadat and Raja Alam — 
but the written text may only date from the 19th century, and it is by no means certain 
that this structure can be assumed to hold for an earlier period (Drakard 1999: 99). 16 
Drawing on Dutch and other sources, a model for the late 17th century at least has been 
articulated by Leonard Andaya: after the death in 1674 of the Yamtuan Sakti Sultan 
Ahmad Syah, a succession dispute led to the evolution of a new mode of rule divided 
between the centres of Pagaruyung and Suruaso, whereby successive rulers of Pagar- 
uyung — the Raja Gagar Alam or Raja Alam — took the regnal title of Sultan Ahmad 
Syah, while the Raja Suruaso was known as Sultan Indrama [Indomo] Syah; both 
ruled together as Yang Dipertuan Sakti. By each ruler marrying the eldest sister of 
the other, matrilineal succession was assured, with the mothers of the rulers taking 
the title Puteri Jamilan. This formed a triumvirate of rulers, each of whom had the pri¬ 
vilege and authority of using the title ‘Emperor’ of Minangkabau or of Pagaruyung (T. 
Andaya 1975: 329-31; 2003: 97). 

Against this political framework we can ‘slot in’ a few names and titles found in 
Dutch and other sources. In 1667 a ‘Sultan Ahmad Syah’ descended from ‘Iskandar 
Zulkarnain’ was reigning (Drakard 1999: 74). He died in 1674 and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Yang Dipertuan Maharaja Diraja (Drakard 1999: 93) who also took the 
title of Sultan Ahmad Syah; he was also referred to by a Dutch official as ‘Sultan Cali- 
phatulah’ (Drakard 1999: 167). Just before his important embassy to Minangkabau in 
1684, the Dutch envoy from Melaka Thomas Dias received a letter from ‘Yang Diper¬ 
tuan Sultan Siri Pada Muda Marhum Makota Alam’, king of Pagaruyung and lord of Min¬ 
angkabau (Drakard 1999: 104). In 1702, an Inderma Syah of Suruaso wrote to the 
Dutch referring to ‘my father Sultan Ahmad Syah, son of Sultan Chalifatoulla 
Indrama Syah’ (L. Andaya 1975: 330). In 1732, the ruler of Suruaso was known to 
the Dutch as Yang Dipertuan Sri Sultan Indrama Riayat Syah zill Allah fi al-‘alam’ 
(Drakard 1999: 167), and in 1714 there is a reference to an ‘Ahmad Syah Gagar 
Alam’. According to the Peringatan Sejarah Negeri Johor, in 1717 a ‘Sultan Khalifat 
Allah Muhammad Syah’ of Pagaruyung descended to Kampar to renew an oath with 
the rulers of Johor (Kratz 1973: 48). 

But turning to the names found on the seals themselves, we appear to be entering a 
different realm, with no trace of any Sultan Ahmad Syah or Sultan Inderma Syah, the 
regnal names of, respectively, the Raja Alam of Pagaruyung and the Raja Suruaso, 
both also known as the Yang Dipertuan Sakti of Pagaruyung. Apart from the late seal 
matrix in the name of Sultan Tunggal Alam Bagagar, the only regnal name we find is 
Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja, and in the pedigrees the names Sultan Abdul Jalil Syah, 
Iskandar Zulkarnain and Sultan Khalifat Allah. The name of Sultan Abdul Jalil Syah is 
a special case which will be discussed further below, but the other names are familiar 
from the Minangkabau myth of origin: Maharaja Diraja was the legendary founder of 


16 Exactly the same important point was made with respect to Aceh by Takashi Ito (1984), who 
demonstrated that the Adat Makota Alam, previously regarded as an important guide to political 
and social institutions in 17th-century Aceh, was actually composed in the 19th century. 
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the Minangkabau kingdom, said to be the son of Iskandar Zulkarnain, and was also one 
of the titles of the 14th-century Sumatran ruler Adityawarman. It is therefore difficult to 
escape the conclusion that most royal Minangkabau seals were, uniquely for the Malay 
world, ‘seals of office’, issued in the symbolic title of Minangkabau kingship, Maharaja 
Diraja, with its multiple resonances, rather than in the name of any particular individual 
ruler. This suggestion is echoed by a pseudo-seal drawn at the head of the text in a 
typeset Malay copy of the Cerita Cindur Mata (1904), which reads Sultan bi-Allah Si 
Maharaja Diraja ibn Syultan Sikandar Zulkarnain khalifat Allah Ji al-‘alam Syah, (‘The 
sultan through God, Si Maharaja Diraja, son of Syultan Sikandar Zulkarnain, the vice¬ 
gerent of God on earth, Syah’; #658). Its position at the beginning of the Minangkabau 
state myth can be viewed as a rendering in symbolic form of the essence of Minangkabau 
kingship. 

As mentioned earlier, in some Malay states seals have been of crucial importance as 
chronological markers, and initially it was hoped that royal seals might make a similar 
contribution to Minangkabau history, particularly in the compilation of a ‘king-list’. 
However, the seals discussed do nothing to lift the mist which has always obscured the 
view of Minangkabau kingship; in fact they could even be said to perpetuate it. The 
use of a generic rather than specific regnal name and the total absence of dates on the 
seals reinforced a sense of timelessness and enabled the seals to continue to be used as 
long as they were able to fulfil the purposes of the issuer and the recipient of the 
stamped documents. It is at this juncture that we should consider if we are perhaps 
asking the wrong questions in seeking to identify the individual rulers of Minangkabau. 
The royal seals were evidently devised to signify the daulat or sacred sovereign power of 
Minangkabau kingship, by bringing to the fore the mythical founders of the kingdom and a 
reminder of their divine antecedents. There was definitely no attempt to identify individ¬ 
ual kings; indeed, the converse appears to have been true: the point of the seal was to 
deflect interest away from flesh-and-bone individuals towards the essence of the 
kingdom itself. This antithesis of a personality cult, with the emphasis on the interests 
of the kingdom over and above those of individual kings, is echoed in a study of how Min¬ 
angkabau authority was maintained and perpetuated in the rantau. ‘The Minangkabau pol¬ 
itical system was unique in that, despite the shadow figure of the ruler, the Alam 
Minangkabau was indestructible so long as the institutional traditions were maintained 
and for the very preservation of which he existed’ (Kathirithamby-Wells 1985: 123). 

This conclusion can also throw light on the unusual context of use of royal Minang¬ 
kabau seals. In general, throughout the archipelago seals are used carefully and precisely, 
by or in the name of the sealholder. But as described above, several seals bearing the 
regnal titles associated with Minangkabau rulers are impressed on documents issued 
by others. If we are to accept that royal Minangkabau seals did not identify particular 
individual kings but rather symbolised the institution of Minangkabau kingship, then 
anyone with a claim to descent from the royal house of Minangkabau, or even a 
grant of authority from the Minangkabau ruler, could, in theory, be entitled to make 
use of such a seal. As put succinctly by Drakard (1999: 75), ‘There appears to have 
been a flexibility about the way in which the Minangkabau royal name was used 
which was unusual in Malay kingdoms and even more unusual in contemporary 
Europe.’ The inscription and style of these royal Minangkabau seals appear to have ‘fos¬ 
silised’ during the 18th century, and only began to change in the very last days of the 
kingdom, as seen in the seal of Sultan Bagagar Alam. 
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This theory is borne out, in a condensed parallel timeframe, by a consideration of 
the seals of Inderapura. Originally the southernmost dependency of Minangkabau, and 
once referred to as Ujung Pagaruyung, the growth of the pepper trade during the 16th 
century saw the emergence of the kingdom of Inderapura as a distinct entity, whose first 
sultan according to tradition was descended from the royal house of the Raja Alam of 
Pagaruyung (Kathirithamby-Wells 1976: 65 — 7). Following the demise of the royal 
house of Pagaruyung in the early 19th century, the titulature of Minangkabau kingship 
appears to have been adopted by the sultans of Inderapura. Two seals are known of 
Sultan Firman Syah (r. 1858—1891), also known as Sultan Muhammad. One seal, 
used on three charters (two dated 1888) issued to chiefs in Kerinci, bears the following 
inscription: 

bi- ‘inayat Allah al- ‘azim Syah al-Sultan Maharaja Alif Sultan Maharaja Dipang Sultan 
Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Hidayat Allah ibn Sultan Iskandar Dhu al-Qarnain khalifat 
Allah Ji al- ‘alam johan berdaulat bi- ‘inayat Allah marhum Syah 

‘By the grace of God, the Most Supreme One, Syah, Sultan Maharaja Alif, Sultan 
Maharaja Dipang, Sultan Maharaja Diraja, sons of Sultan Hidayat Allah, son of 
Sultan Iskandar Zulkarnain, the vicegerent of God on earth, the sovereign cham¬ 
pion, by the grace of God, the late Syah’ (#1414). 

This seal incorporates almost every single title from the Minangkabau pantheon, all pre¬ 
fixed by part of the religious formula found only on Minangkabau seals, [al-wathiq] bi- 
‘inayat Allah al- ‘azim. Like other royal Minangkabau seals, the individual ruler is invisible 
under the mantle of Minangkabau royaldom, even though he is clearly named in the 
charter as Sultan Firman Syah. But another seal of the same ruler, found on an 
undated edict issued to Dipati Raja Muda Putih of Mendapo Kemananj?] forbidding 
him to go to war with the people of Rawang, recalls the evolutionary process noted 
on the seal of Sultan Bagagar Alam. This seal names the ruler as Sultan Muhammad 
Syah, and evokes a more universal Islamic idiom in its use of Arabic honorifics. Particu¬ 
larly interesting is its presentation of political space, with a mandala-like evocation of 
concentric spheres with Inderapura at its heart, nestled within the Pesisir Barat, and 
further enclosed by the benua Minangkerbau (the spelling recalling the aetiological expla¬ 
nation of its origins): 18 

[al-wathiq]^ bi-‘inayat Allah al-‘azlm al-Sultan Muhammad Syah sahib al-dawlat al- 
qadlm z ill Allah ji al- ‘alam Yang Dipertuan benua Minangkerbau raja di Pesisir Barat 
makota Inderapura marhum Syah 

[He who trusts] in the grace of God, the Most Supreme One, the Sultan Muhammad 
Syah, possessor of sovereignty, the king, shadow of God on earth, Emperor of the 
land of Minangkerbau, King of the Western Coast, Crown of Inderapura, the late 
Syah (#1853). (Figure 2) 


17 KITLV Or.414, photo no.46b; the text of the document is given in Voorhoeve 1941: 68 — 71, 
nos.86—88. 

l8 Cf. the map in Drakard 2009: 189, Fig. 4. 

19 Spelt al-Jalaf, f.a.l.f, which must be a corruption of w.a.th.q. 
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FIGURE 2. The seal of Sultan Firman Syah of Inderapura (r.1858-1891) www.pusaka- 
kerlnci.com. 

Minangkabau seals of patronage 

There exists, however, a further category of Minangkabau seal which has not yet been 
described, and which has no known counterpart elsewhere in the Malay world, which 
would account for at least some of the early European references to ‘seals in the king’s 
name’ being granted liberally in the rantau. Most of these seals are recorded from cor¬ 
respondence with foreigners, and consequently are easier to date and to identify the cir¬ 
cumstances of their usage. This genre of seals has been termed ‘Minangkabau seals of 
patronage’, and all are issued in the name of Sultan Abdul Jalil. 

The earliest known of these seals is found on a letter from Tuanku Baginda Raja 
Makota of Anak Sungai on the west coast of Sumatra, addressed to the British Oiang 
Kaja Jenderal of the East India Company (EIC) factory at Bengkulu, probably Joseph 
Collet, Governor of Bengkulu from 1712 to 1716. 20 The seal is a very unusual 
shape, being a 17-pointed star with concave double-ruled outlines. It is impressed in 
lampblack on a thin piece of salmon-pink paper which was then stuck onto the top of 
the letter, itself written on a large sheet of European paper. The seal, which is annotated 
in an English hand, The Seal with the King’s Name St_Title on it, reads: 

Sultan Abdul Jalil mempunyai tahta kebesaian kerajaan negeri Minangkabau mengaku anak 

kepada tahta Sultan Besarf?] yang kurnia sip~ i 


°Suffolk County Record Office, Bury St. Edmunds, 613/841; reproduced, discussed and transliter¬ 
ated in Gallop (1994: 125, 129, 198). 

“ 1 Sip or siap is taken to be cognate with cap, ‘seal’, by reference to the term cib used in another a royal 
Minangkabau letter (Drakard 1999: 285). 
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‘Sultan Abdul Jalil who possesses the throne and insignia of government of the state 
of Minangkabau acknowledges as his son the throne of Sultan Besar who [is] granted 
this seal’ (#623). (Figure 3) 


Raja Makota was the step-father of Sultan Gulemat (r. 1691 —1716) of Anak Sungai, 
against whom he was trying to advance the cause of his own son Sulaiman, and from 
1708 onwards he was engaged on-and-off in hostilities with the Company. The letter 
may have been written in 1712, soon after Collet’s arrival in Bengkulu.““ Raja 
Makota himself died in 1715 and soon after Sulaiman was executed by Gulemat, but 
his other son Raja Kecil Besar succeeded Gulemat as Sultan Kecil Muhammad Syah of 
Anak Sungai (r. 1716 — 1728). The content of the letter is extremely valuable from a his¬ 
torical and historiographical point of view, as it sets forth an account of the first three 
decades of the British presence in west Sumatra, told from a Malay point of view. Of 
particular interest for the present study is the penultimate section, which recounts 
the process of obtaining a seal of authority from Minangkabau at the behest of the 
East India Company: 


Furthermore, as the General will know, when Mister f.r.y.d was Commander in 
Teriamang and Mister m.y.m.a.n Commander in Bengkulu, it was at that time 
that Tuanku Baginda Raja Makota sent his son Raja Kecil Besar to sail to Madras 
on board Captain p.r.t’s vessel, to discuss the Company’s intentions in this island 
of Sumatera. The General in Madras, named Mister William Gyfford, decreed 
that we should obtain a seal from Tuanku Sultan in Minangkabau, who rules over 
this island of Sumatera. Thus Raja Kecil Besar returned to Teriamang with that 
decision, and as a result, Tuanku Baginda Raja Makota sent to Minangkabau for a 
seal. This is how the seal was obtained from the Tuanku Sultan of Minangkabau, 
the seal and its accompanying delegation of authority, whereby Tuanku Sultan of 
Minangkabau appointed Tuanku Baginda Raja Makota as his absolute representative 
in all dealings with the English Company, in whichever part of the island of Suma¬ 
tera the Company might settle, because [an impression of?] the seal has been sent to 
England. And now Tuanku Baginda Raja Makota requests the General to account for 
the current decision; the General should explain himself to Tuanku Baginda Raja 
Makota A 3 


William Gyfford was Governor of Fort St George in Madras from 1681 — 1687, and if we 
can assume that the seal used at the head of this letter is that referred to in the section 
quoted, as is implied by the context, then it could be dated to as early as 1681, with the 
terminus ante quern being the death of Raja Makota in 1715. It is also noteworthy that the 
ruler of Anak Sungai referred to in English sources as Sultan Gulemat (also written Guil- 
liamott, Guillimot, etc.), announces himself in his letters to the Company as Seree Sultan 


““Letter to Court from York Fort, 22 October 1712, ‘Have refused to intermeddle in the differences 
about Bentall — between Sultan Guillimott & Rajah Silleman & Macoota ... Refer to the Mallay 
Letters to the Deputy Governr. & his Answers to show this Method which don’t design to alter, 
but shall observe the Companys Orders of otherwise’, SFR G/35/7, p.99, Abstracts of letters from 
Sumatra . 

23 For the full Malay text of the letter see Gallop (1994: 198). 
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FIGURE 3. Seal of Tuanku Baginda Raja Makota of Anak Sungai Suffolk County Record 
Office, Bury St Edmunds, 613/841. 

Kallippa Soola Malamsa 24 which may be reconstructed as ‘Seri Sultan Khalifat Allah 
Mu‘azzam Syah’, now recognisable as titles of Minangkabau kingship. 

Returning to the seal itself, the most striking aspect of the inscription is its syntactic 
form. As discussed at the start of this article, the inscriptions of Malay personal official 
seals — including those of most royal Minangkabau seals — follow a standard gramma¬ 
tical form, with the name/title of the sealholder as the subject, against which are pre¬ 
dicated a number of qualities. In this seal, however, the name of the patron — Sultan 
Abdul Jalil of Minangkabau — is elevated to the status of the subject of the inscription, 
the emphasis of the message being his gracious bestowal of honours on his vassal. 

A number of other seals with similar styles of inscriptions, all issued in the name of 
Sultan Abdul Jalil of Minangkabau, have been documented, the next earliest being the 
seal of Sultan Mahmud Syah (r. 1746—d. 1760), the second ruler of Siak and son of its 
founder, the famous Raja Kecil. This seal is found on an undated letter from Sultan 
Mahmud Muhammad Syah in Buantan (the royal seat of Siak) to Kapitan Palembang. It 
shares the same shape of eight-petalled lotus blossom as the royal Minangkabau seals 
described earlier, but bears an inscription remarkable for its length and narrative 
structure: 

Sultan Abdul Jalil yang mempunyai tahta kerajaan negeri Minangkabau yang mengurniai 
Paduka Anakda Baginda gelar Sultan Mahmud Syah yang di atas tahta kerajaan negeri 
Johor menyerahkan segala anak Minangkabau hingga kaki Gunung Berapi hilir sampai ke 
laut 


,+ BL IOR G/35/58, Diarys and Consultations at Bencoolen, 1721, p.5. 
5 Leiden University Library, Cod.Or.6316.b. 
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FIGURE 4. Mi nangkabau seal of patronage for Sultan Mahmud Syah of Siak. Leiden 
University Library, Cod.Or.6316.b. 

‘Sultan Abdul Jalil who possesses the throne of sovereignty of the state of Minang- 
kabau, has granted to His Highness the Royal Son entitled Sultan Mahmud Syah, 
who is seated on the throne of sovereignty of the state of Johor, authority over 
all the Minangkabau people up to the foot of Gunung Berapi and downriver to 
the sea’ (#659) (Figure 4) 

Particularly intriguing, though, are four other seals. All share the same elegant 
eight-petalled lotus form of Sultan Mahmud Syah’s seal and the same inscription, but 
exhibit small variations in carving of both text and ornamentation, confirming the 
existence of four separate seal matrices. The seal inscriptions all record the grant of 
authority from Sultan Abdul Jalil of Minangkabau to a Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin of 
Jambi, but strangely enough, none of the seals was recorded from use in a Jambi 
context. The first is stamped on a letter of 1799 to the EIC in Bengkulu from the 
Datuk Bendahara Putih of Sungai Tarab, one of the most senior ministers of the 
Minangkabau polity; -6 two others are currently held by the heirs of the Raja 
Adat Buo^ 7 and the fourth was in use at least between 1811 and 1819 by Raja Ali, 
Yang Dipertuan Muda of Rembau in Negeri Sembilan in the Malay peninsula. The 
inscription reads: 


-6 SOAS MS 40320/11, f. 122. In the 1660s , the Bendahara of Sungai Tarab occupied a very powerful 
position in the Minangkabau hierarchy as the wakil mutlak of the Raja Alam (Dobbin 1987: 65). 

4 am grateful to Don Longuevan for supplying a photograph of a silver seal matrix seal (pers. 
e-comm., 2009), and to Ricky Syahrul for an image of the impression of a different seal (pers. 
e-comm, 2012). 

2S BL MSS.Eur.D.742/1, ff.22, 153; IOR: R/9/27/2. 
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Sultan Abdul Jalilyang mempunyai tahta kerajaan negeri Minangkabau mengaku anak kepada 
Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin yang mempunyai tahta kerajaan negeri Jambi menyerahkan rakyat 
hingga kaki Gunung Berapi hilir hingga kuala Jambi mudik 

‘Sultan Abdul Jalil, who possesses the throne of sovereignty in the state of Minang¬ 
kabau, acknowledges as his son Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin, who possesses the throne 
of sovereignty in the state of Jambi, granting him authority over the people up to the 
foot of Gunung Berapi, downstream to the Jambi river mouth and back upstream’ 
(Figure 5) 

No ‘Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin’ of Jambi is known, but it is possible that the reference is to 
Sultan Abdul Muhyi of Jambi, also known as Sultan Ingalaga, who ruled from 1679 to 1687, 
when he was deposed by the Dutch in favour of his son Kiai Cede. The name itself is worthy 
of comment: personal names in the compound form Abd al-, ‘servant of’, followed by any¬ 
thing other than a name of God are deemed unorthodox, even if not uncommon. Muhyi al- 
Din is most well known as the laqab (title) of the famous saint ‘Abd al-Qadlr al-Jilam (d. 
1166), and the name ‘Abd al-Muhyl al-Dln, ‘servant of the Reviver of Religion’, may indicate 
an adherent of the Qadiriyya Sufi brotherhood. 29 

Throughout the rantau echoes of this distinctive inscriptional format can be detected 
in other seals which were probably produced locally in Malay borderlands. Thus a later 
seal of Raja Ali of Rembau, stamped on a treaty of 1833, reads: 



FIGURE 5. Minangkabau seal of patronage issued to Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin of Jamb 
used by Raja Ali of Rembau in 1811. British Library MSS.Eur.D.742/1, f.22. 


'Although the Qadiriyya order was certainly present in Aceh and Banten in the 18th century, there is 
thus far no information on whether it ever had a strong presence at the Jambi court (cf. Bruinessen 
2000 ). 
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al-Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah maka turun kepada Sultan All bin marhum Ahmad 
Syah sanat 1248, 

‘Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah, thence by descent to Sultan Ali, son of the late 
Ahmad Syah, year 1248 (AD 1832/3)’ (#266) 

Another example is a seal from Batu Bahara on the east coast of Sumatra, stamped on a 
letter from the Datu’ Bendahara and the Datuk yang empat suku, which reads: 

al-wakil al-Sultan Abdul Jalil kepada Orang Kaya Paduka Seri Indera balad Batu Bahara 
sanat 1192 

‘The authority of Sultan Abdul Jalil is devolved to Orang Kaya Paduka Seri Indera in 
the city of Batu Bahara, year 1192 (AD 1778/9)’ (#616). 

Both these seals reflect Minangkabau patronage, if no longer a claimed filial relationship, 
through the use of the name of Sultan Abdul Jalil, but the presence of a date — a feature 
which seems to be alien to the Minangkabau seal tradition, albeit a common feature of 
many Malay seals — indicates that these two seals were produced outside the Minang¬ 
kabau heartland, in a culturally Malay area. 

Minangkabau seals of patronage form a unique genre of Malay seals in terms of the 
grammatical structure of the inscription. Although many Malay seals contain details of a 
relationship between the sealholder and a patron, this element is usually expressed syntac¬ 
tically as an attribute of the sealholder in the form of an adjectival phrase such as khadam 
sultan Aceh, ‘servant of the Sultan of Aceh’ (#454), wakil Teungku di Singkil, ‘representative 
of the Teungku in Singkil’ (#479), or kurnia Sultan Siak, ‘through the favour of the Sultan 
of Siak’ (#1148). In all these seals the relationship is formal and official, unlike the filial 
bond expressed in Minangkabau seals, and the subject of the seal inscription remains the 
sealholder, with the link between him and his patron just one of a number of predicates 
which serve to define his position in his society. Minangkabau seals of patronage, 
however, constitute the only sub-group of Malay seals where the subject of the inscription 
is the patron rather than the sealholder. Syntactically, these are the only seals which cannot 
be characterised by the simple subject-predicate(s) formula. Instead, the inscription takes the 
form of a grammatically complete, subject-verb-object sentence, describing the bestowing 
of honours upon the sealholder by the patron, and in some cases even defining the territorial 
jurisdiction of the sealholder. In these cases, the message conveyed in the seal is recognisably 
a condensed form of an edict or titah, or grant of authority. Thus the seal alone, independent 
of the words on the documents on which it was stamped, sufficed to announce the authority 
delegated to the vassal. 

The identification of this genre of seals is so important because both the nature of 
the inscription, and the actual language used, help to make sense of a whole host of his¬ 
torical references. During the 17th and 18th centuries, there are frequent reports about 
the periodic appearance in coastal areas of ‘princes’ from Pagaruyung bearing royal 
letters and sealed warrants. Whatever the status of these claimants, and depite the oppo¬ 
sition of some local rulers who naturally found their own interests threatened, all such 
representatives of the Minangkabau royal line were treated with enormous veneration by 
the local population. ’ 0 

30 Cf. Drakard (1999: 96, 119, 129-33, 203, 206). 
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A detailed description of one such case in the early 18th century is found in the 
Sumatra Factory Records. On 19 April 1721, the EIC settlement of Fort Marlborough 
in Bengkulu received a letter from a certain ‘Sultan Addurhaman’, who had appeared in 
Silebar calling himself ‘Son of the Sultan of Manoncaboo’, announcing ‘the reason I am 
come to the sea shore is to see all my People that are true and right & will sallam to me’. 
At a consultation at Fort Marlborough on 20 April, the British were informed by the 
Banten ambassador of the ‘bad character’ of this man, who had earlier been driven 
away from Lampung under the orders of the Sultan of Banten, and whose aim was 
‘to occasion Dissentions among the unsteady rabble that under the name of Manoncab- 
boo he may get a strong party to himself & perhaps a country too’. Trouble had started 
almost immediately, for ‘the messenger who delivered the afors[ai]d letter went 
immediately into the Passar & there made a long harangue amounting to little less 
than an Open Proclamation of their masters soverignty over the people’. The decision 
was thus taken ‘to prev[en]t the very beginning of trouble’ by chasing him away, and an 
armed guard was sent to Silebar that same day with a reply from Isaac Pyke, the Deputy 
Governor, scorning his claims: ‘... you have sent to the people here and to those at work 
at Oojang Carrang to come to you as if you ware their King the son of Sultan Manon- 
cabbao but the Sultan Manoncabbao is a great Prince and has a Respect for the 
Comp[any] and the Comp[any] has a Respect for him, he scorns to send the princes 
his sons roving and beg[gin]g about the country to raise troubles & kindle war & 
bloodshed.’ He was given 24 hours to leave Silebar, and by three in morning on 21 
April he was gone. However, on 19 July 1721 another letter arrived from ‘Sultan 
Aboull Rahamon Mahomet Sa’, ‘him who calls himself son to the Sultan of Manon- 
cobbo’ to the ‘Dagans [i.e. dagang, foreigners] and People at Bencouloo’, asking his 
people ‘if they will own me their Master or not’. 31 

The incident above, and others recorded in the VOC records, illustrate well the 
exasperation and consternation of the British and the Dutch in the face of the biological 
improbability of some of these claims to royal descent from Minangkabau. But when we 
observe that the five seals discussed above open with the announcement that the Sultan 
of Minangkabau mengaku anak kepada (‘acknowledges as his scion’, or, more literally, but 
equally validly, ‘acknowledges as his son’) the sealholder, the discrepancy between 
indigenous and European perceptions is explained. 

So much of our information about Minangkabau grants of authority has only sur¬ 
vived in European sources, but even in translation they resonate with the language of 
the seal inscriptions, as another example also illustrates. Barbara Andaya noted that 
in ca. 1688 Pangiran Pringgabaya of Jambi, son of Sultan Ingalaga (Sultan Abdul 
Muhyi), founded a new capital upriver called Mangunjaya in opposition to his 
brother, Sultan Kiai Cede (r. 1687—1719) who ruled downstream in Jambi proper 
under Dutch protection. Pangiran Pringgabaya obtained recognition from the ruler 
of Minangkabau, who granted him the title ‘Sultan Seri Maharaja Batu Johan Pahla- 
wan’ (B. Andaya 1993a: 133), and he ruled in Mangunjaya until he was forcibly 
removed to Batavia by the Dutch in 1710 (B. Andaya 1993a: 150). Around this 
time, numerous documents purporting to be from Pagaruyung circulated in the 
upstream region urging resistance. One such letter, sent to the Dutch, was said 

31 BL IOR G/35/58, Sumatra Factory Records, ‘Diarys and Consultations at Bencoolen, 1721’, 
pp. 41-43, 68. 
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to come from ‘Sultan Mualam Duli Yang Dipertuan Besar Syah, son of Iskandar 
Zulkarnain who occupies the throne of Minangkabau and its tributary lands’, and 
it announced that ‘Duli Yang Dipertuan had made his grandson, Sultan Sri Maharaja 
Batu Johan Pahlawan Alam Syah, king of Mangunjaya, and had given him the lands 
from the foot of Gunung Merapi to Mangunjaya’ (B. Andaya 1993b: 154). In this 
letter-text we recognise the formulaic language of Minangkabau seals of patronage; 
and on the basis of the seals described above could even propose that Pringgabaya’s 
authority from Minangkabau was probably manifested in the bestowal of a seal 
worded in almost identical terms. 


The seal of Raja Kecil 

The inscription on the ‘Minangkabau seal of patronage’ of Sultan Mahmud Muhammad 
Syah also helps to shed new light on the enigmatic figure of his father, Raja Kecil. Raja 
Kecil (d.1746) was reputed to have been the son of the last Sultan of Johor descended 
from the Melaka line, Mahmud Syah (d. 1699), and the story of his semi-miraculous con¬ 
ception, upbringing by the Puteri Jamilan of Minangkabau, capture of Johor in 1718, sub¬ 
sequent defeat by the Bugis in 1722, and his founding of the kingdom of Siak with its seat at 
Buantan, has been told in a number of sources. ! While Raja Kecil’s claim to the throne of 
Johor rested on his status as the posthumous son of Sultan Mahmud Syah, his practical 
success in raising the Minangkabau along the east coast of Sumatra for the invasion of 
Johor was largely due to his prestigious links with Pagar Ruyung (L. Andaya 1975: 
269). To the Minangkabau in the Malay borderlands, Raja Kecil was himself regarded 
as ‘an emanation of Minangkabau royal power’ (Drakard 1999: 199) through his investi¬ 
ture with royal signs, among the most significant of which was the seal. 

A number of different sources describe Raja Kecil’s send-off from Pagar Ruyung to 
avenge the death of his father in Johor, when the ruler of Minangkabau gave him certain 
regalia, including a cap. In the Bugis-leaning view of the Tuhfat al-Nafis: 

Then, it is said, he was given a sword of state, named Sapu Rajab, together with a 
seal giving him authority to govern the Minangkabau of Pasisir Laut. Equipped with 
this authority and the insignia, he left Pagar Ruyung and went down to Siak, to Bukit 
Batu, not yet revealing his authority, identity or the seal given to him by Yamtuan 
Sakti ... When he had finished with this enterprise, he went to Bengkalis and only 
then did he reveal his 
followed him/ 3 

(Matheson and Andaya 1982: 48) 


identity, authority and seal. All the Minangkabau of Bengkalis 


32 Cf. L. Andaya (1975: 258-65, 268-72). 

33 Maka lalu diberinya pedang kebesarannya, yang bernama Sapu Rajab, serta dengan satu cap kuasa memer- 
intahkan anak-anak Minangkabau di Pasisiran Laut konon. Maka sudahlah dapat kuasa kebesaran itu, maka 
lalulah keluar dari Pagar Ruyung, lalu turun ke Siak ke Bukit Batu, belum lagi dikeluarkan kuasa dan namanya 

dan capnya daripada Yamtuan Sakti . lalu ia pergi ke Bengkalis. Maka baharulah ia mengeluar namanya, 

dan kuasanya, dan capnya. Maka lalulah mengikut segala anak Minangkabau yang di Bengkalis itu. (Hooker 

1998: 55-6). 
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A more effusive version is told in the Malay-Minang-weighted Hikayat Siak: 

And Puteri Jilan gave him a quid of betel and a lock of her hair measuring five yards 
in length and two coins and a seal. And the seal was inscribed, ‘This is to announce 
that our son, His Highness Raja Kecik, is descending to the coast, and we instruct all 
Minangkabaus along the coast of the whole of Pulau Perea, and along the tidal 
reaches of the rivers [to obey him]. And we will defend the honour of all our sub¬ 
jects who protect the honour of the Minangkabaus. And if any of the Minangkabaus 
refuses to support His Highness Raja Kecik through good and bad, they will be 
cursed with the sacred piece of iron. And if any of the Minangkabaus are unable 
to accompany him, then they should contribute twenty rials and a shotgun and a 
kati of gunpowder’. 3+ 

When Raja Kecil judged that the time was right to produce his seal, its effect on the 
Minangkabau people was immediate and impressive: 

He went to Mengkalis to the Minangkabau community, for at that time many Min¬ 
angkabaus were very wealthy and owned large ships, and sought out their chief. And 
he gave the seal to the chief. When the chief saw the seal from Pagar Ruyung and the 
decree from the Yang Dipertuan Sakti issued to the coastal region invoking the oath 
of loyalty, he was startled and in awe of His Highness. So he gathered together all 
the Minangkabaus in Mengkalis to pay homage to His Highness, saying, ‘Hail to 
Your Highness from all your subjects; whatever Our Lord commands we will 
obey, as long as there is breath in our bodies, O Our Lord.’ 35 

In many contexts cap can mean both a seal and a sealed document. Given the simple 
syntactic structure of most Malay seal inscriptions and the powerful message said to 
be embodied in Raja Kecil’s cap, it would be natural to assume that the main source 
of his authority was his (sealed) written credentials. But if the seal of Sultan Mahmud 
can be regarded as a relatively faithful indicator of the format of Raja Kecil’s own 
seal granted by the Yang Dipertuan Sakti of Pagar Ruyung, it is now evident that 
Raja Kecil’s seal itself probably bore an abbreviated version of his kuasa, namely a 


34 Dan Puteri Jilan memberi sepah dan rambut Puteri Jilan panjang lima depa, dan kupang-kupang dua butir, 
dan cap satu. Dan tersebut di dalam cap itu, ‘Adalah anak kita, Yang Dipertuan Raja Kecik, turun ke tanah 
lahut. Dan hendaklah segala anak Minangkabau yang di lahut, yang selilit Pulau Perea, sungai diapit oleh 
pasang, dan kita pulangkan aib malunya anak kita yang menanggung malu anak Minangkabau. Dan 
jikalau anak Minangkabau tiada mahu menyerta ia, baik dan jahatnya Yang Dipertuan Raja Kecik, kena 
sumpah, kena bisa kawi. Dan jikalau orang Minangkabau tiada boleh mengiring [dan], hendaklah ia persembah 
rial dua puluh dan setinggar selaras, obat sekati (Muhammad Yusoff 1992: 123). 

35 Dan baginda pun pergi ke Mengkalis, mendapatkan anak Minangkabau, kerana waktu itu anak Minangkabau 
banyakyang kaya-kaya, menaruh perahu besar-besar, lalu mendapatkan pengulunya. Dan cap itulah diberikan- 
nya kepada pengulu itu. Melihat cap dari Pagar Ruyung itu, titah Yang Dipertuan Sakti itu, yang turun ke 
lahut, tersebut seperti sumpah setianya itu, maka terkejutlah ia, serta takut akan baginda itu. Maka dikampung- 
kan anak Minangkabau yang di dalam Mengkalis itu. Semuanya datang mengadap baginda, serta mengatakan, 
Daulat Yang Dipertuan (yang) patik semua. Dan apa juga titah tuanku, patik sekalian kerjakan, selagi ada 
nyawa di dalam badan patik sekalian, tuanku (Muhammad Yusoff 1992: 124). 
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clear confirmation of his status in the form of a direct address from the king of Minan- 
gakabau himself, committing the local Minangkabau (menyerahkan anak Minangkabau ) 
into Raja Kecil’s charge. 36 The ease with which Raja Kecil was able to mobilise the Min¬ 
angkabau of Siak is more understandable now that the inscription on his seal can be 
postulated. 


Sultan Abdul Jalil of Minangkabau 

It is notable that although all the Minangkabau seals of patronage discussed above were 
issued or in use over a period of almost 150 years, all are granted in the name of Sultan 
Abdul Jalil (Arabic: ‘Abd al-Jalil, ‘the servant of the Awe-Inspiring One’, i.e. God) of 
Minangkabau. This name is also found in the pedigrees of the royal seals issued in the 
name of Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja, in the form ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil al-Muazzam 
Syah Marhum or variants thereof, making it the single most prominent royal name on 
all Minangkabau seals. But unlike other titles found on royal Minangkabau seals such 
as Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja, Iskandar Zulkarnain and Khalifat Allah, Sultan Abdul 
Jalil is not cited as a royal Minangkabau personage of prestige in any Malay sources 
other than seals. This name does not appear in the known court histories that touch 
on Minangkabau, including the Tulrfat al-Nafis, Peringatan Sejarah Negeri Johor, Hikayat 
Siak, Syair Perang Siak and the Syair Muko-Muko, nor even in the texts of the royal 
letters and documents on which the seals bearing this name are stamped. 

The earliest reference known so far to the use of this title in Minangkabau is in a 
Dutch source of 1694. In that year, a contender to the throne of Jambi claimed that 
‘the original owner[s] of the Jambi kingdom were Sultan Ingalaga [of Jambi] and 
Sultan Abdul Jalil [of Pagaruyung], with the entire Minangkabau kingdom also belonging 
to the latter’. The letter described Sultan Abdul Jalil as the ruler of the island of Andalas 
(L. Andaya 2008: 104). As noted above, the Muslim regnal name of Sultan Ingalaga was 
Sultan Abdul Muhyi. In 1680, he had gone upstream to Jujuhan to meet Puteri Jamilan, 
the Minangkabau queen ‘and during this meeting the boundary and authority of the 
Jambi ruler over Minangkabau living along the Batang Hari had been reaffirmed’ (B. 
Andaya 1993a, 1993b: 131). It was very possible this this was the event commemorated 
on the seal of patronage struck in the name of Sultan Abdul Jalil to Sultan Abdul 
Muhyiuddin, ‘granting him authority over the people up to the foot of Gunung 
Berapi, downstream to the Jambi river mouth and back upstream’. 

While ‘Sultan Abdul Jalil’ appears to function on seals as a defacto symbolic Muslim 
regnal name associated with the ruler of Minangkabau, its absence from Minangkabau 
and Malay court histories and royal letters is puzzling. Rather, we tend to the con¬ 
clusion that Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah was the regnal title of a particular 
ruler of Minangkabau associated with the issuing of Minangkabau ‘seals of patronage’, 
probably in the second half of the 17th century. In ‘seals of patronage’ the relationship 
with the vassal is expressed in filial terms, mengaku anak kepada, ‘recognises as his 
son’. The same filial relationship is presented in royal Minangkabau seals in the 
phrase ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil al-Muazzam Syah, ‘son of Abdul Jalil al-Muazzam 
Syah’, underlining the conceptual linkages between the two genres of Minangkabau 

3S Cf. L. Andaya 197S: 275, n.48. 
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seals, and perhaps even their parallel usages. In later years, Sultan Abdul Jalil’s role as 
initiator of these royal traditions was recognised in the continued use of his name on 
seals, and his name therefore became synonymous with the royal house of 
Minangkabau. 

This understanding of the allusions implicit in the regnal name of Sultan Abdul Jalil 
also throws light on another matter. Raja Kecil’s regnal name as ruler of Johor was 
Sultan Abdul Jalil Rahmat Syah (Kratz 1973: 51). Vos (1993: 76) viewed this as a 
clear reference to his claim as the rightful heir to the throne over the claim of the usurp¬ 
ing Bendahara, who ruled as Sultan Abdul Jalil Riayat Syah, and he further suggested 
that both Raja Kecil and the Bendahara had as a point of reference Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Riayat Syah of Johor (r. 1623 —1677), ‘under whom [Johor’s] fortunes had revived 
after 1640’ (Vos 1993: 80). Although this is indeed a striking coincidence, the 
wording of his son Sultan Mahmud’s seal and the other seals of Minangkabau patronage 
instead imply that the prime reference in the choice of Raja Kecil’s regnal name was his 
status as a scion of the Pagaruyung dynasty. Independent supporting evidence for this 
view is voiced by Leonard Andaya (1975: 272): 

Interestingly enough, once the myth [of Raja Kecil’s status as the son of Sultan 
Mahmud Syah] had been incorporated into the [Siak] Chronicles, no attempt was 
made by later Siak rulers to claim direct descent from the Malaccan dynasty 
through Raja Kecil. Instead, they linked their prestige and their glorious heritage 
to the Minangkabau rulers in Pagaruyung. 

This strand of thought can be pursued further, for the evidence of seals shows that 
distinctive patterns of regnal names can be observed in several Malay dynasties. All 
known rulers of Siak and Pelalawan bore regnal names based on Sultan Abdul Jalil, 
which can now be understood as a symbolic strategy to stress their links with Pagar¬ 
uyung. The specific formulation Sultan Abdul Jalil X al-Din prevailed in Siak for regnal 
names from the second ruler, Sultan Mahmud Abdul Jalil Jalaluddin Syah 57 until the 
twelfth and last, Sultan Abdul Jalil Saifuddin (r. 1908—1946). Furthermore, this 
pattern appears to have extended even to other regions where the Siak dynasty held 
sway: when Sultan Mahmud’s grandson Raja Akil became ruler of Sukadana in west Kali¬ 
mantan (r. 1827—d. 1849), he took the regnal name Sultan Abdul Jalil Syah (#69). The 
Siak case is striking, but arguably the greatest impact of this interpretation of the sym¬ 
bolic meaning of the name of Sultan Abdul Jalil will be felt across the Straits of Melaka, 
in the Minangkabau rantau of Negeri Sembilan. 


Negeri Sembilan 

The principalities clustered in the region on the west coast of the Malay peninsula now 
known as Negeri Sembilan have been settled by Minangkabau migrants since at least the 
16th century (de Josselin de Jong 1960: 123). After the fall of Melaka to the Portuguese 
in 1511 Negeri Sembilan formed a part of the Johor empire as a fiefdom of the Bend¬ 
ahara, until discontent with their substantially weakened overlord led the Minangkabau 

37 See Muhammad Yusoff (1992: Appendix E.) 
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settlers to send back to Sumatra for a paramount ruler. According to tradition, in 1773 
Raja Melewar was installed as Yang Dipertuan Besar at Seri Menanti, cementing the 
break from Johor. Successive rulers were sent for from Sumatra until the 1820s, 
when the office became hereditary. 

It is ironic that Negeri Sembilan is probably the only part of the Malay world where 
seals have been foregrounded in historical studies, 38 and yet the seals of Negeri Sembilan 
are more difficult to use as primary historical sources than in almost any other part of the 
archipelago due to the interplay between Malay (Johor) and Minangkabau seal traditions. 
These dualistic sigillographic tensions are acknowledged in the following account by the 
Yang Dipertuan Besar Tunku Muhammad (r. 1888 —1933) as told to R.J. Wilkinson in 
ca. 1911: 

In the days of Yamtuan Raja Melewar two State seals were used. One was his own 
original seal designed on the lines of the seal of a Menangkabau Sultan. His second 
seal was copied from that of the Sultan of Johor. Thus it came to pass that two seals 
came to be used as evidence of the double relation due to the concession from Johor, 
and this practice lasted from the time of Raja Melewar to the days when Marhum 
Janggut (Yamtuan Imam) was sovereign of the Negri Sembilan. 

(Wilkinson 1971: 374) 

Royal Minangkabau seals certainly circulated in Negeri Sembilan, notably in the 
sealed credentials of Raja Labu described above. A matrix with a similar inscription 
was held by Abdul Said (‘Dol Syed’), Penghulu of Naning (r. 1801 —1833), an area 
with a large Minangkabau population. When John Leyden visited the hinterland of 
Melaka in 1811, he wrote to Raffles, ‘As far as I can learn, the Pangulu of Naning is 
as nearly as possible in a state of open rebellion; and the people here say that he has 
got a signet from Menangkabu, with which he flourishes away famously’ (Raffles 
1991: 29). There can be little hesitation in identifying this with the Penghulu’s seal 
which Begbie in 1834 reports was inscribed ‘Sulthaun Si Maharajah de Rajah, Ibn 
Sulthaun Abdul Jalil Mohalim Shah, under the blessing of God, the great Sulthaun’ 
(Begbie 1967:150), which may be reconstructed as [al-wathiq] bi-‘inayat sultan al-‘az.im 
Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah. 

The Muzium Negara in Kuala Lumpur holds photographs of a beautiful silver seal 
matrix, and of an impression from this seal stamped on a piece of paper containing a 
prayer. The seal face has the form of an eight-petalled circle, while the wooden 
handle is itself carved as an eight-sided bud, set into a silver base. The seal reads: 
Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja ibn Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah zill Allah Ji al-‘alam / / 
la ilah ilia Allah Muhammad rasul Allah II la ilah ilia Allah Muhammad rasul Allah sanat 
1193, ‘Sultan Seri Maharaja Diraja, son of Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah, shadow 
of God on earth / / ‘There is no god but God’ (Qur’an 47:19); ‘Muhammad is the mes¬ 
senger of God’ (Qur’an 48:29) (x2); the year 1193 (AD 1779/80)’ (#269). The pres¬ 
ence of a date on the seal establishes its manufacture in a Malay area outside the 
Minangkabau heartland, possibly in Negeri Sembilan, although unfortunately the 
present whereabouts of this seal are not known. 

38 See Begbie (1967); Caldecott (1971); Gullick (1976); Khoo (1967); Lewis (1960); Newbold 
(1835a, 1935b, 1836, 1971); Wilkinson (1971); Winstedt (1934). 
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But far more significant than the presence of the genre of royal Minangkabau seals is 
the influence of Minangkabau seals of patronage on the seal culture of Negeri Sembilan, 
and the attendant implications for historical studies of the state. A large number of 
Negeri Sembilan seals make reference to regnal names such as Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Muazzam Syah (Rembau, Ulu Muar, Seri Menanti, Tampin), Sultan Muhammad Jalil 
(Sungai Ujung) and Sultan Muazzam Syah (Jelebu), always presented as a source of 
patronage for the sealholder. For example, in the early 19th century the seal of the Pen- 
ghulu of Sungai Ujung read: Sultan Muhammad Jalil menurunkan kebesaran terjunjung kepada 
Kelana Putera di negeri Sungai Ujong sanat 1211, ‘Sultan Muhammad Jalil has bestowed 
insignia upon Kelana Putera in the state of Sungai Ujong, year 1211 (AD 1796/7)’ 
(#853) (Newbold 1835a, 1835b: 553). In the light of the discussion above, all these 
regnal names can now be recognised as variations on the same theme of the Minangkabau 
title of Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah. 

Wilkinson puzzled over the identity of the Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah cited so 
often in the seals, and eventually identified him with Tengku Besar Abdul Jalil, Raja di 
Baruh, the son of Sultan Sulaiman Badrulalam Syah of Johor (Wilkinson 1971 : 292 — 3). 
Sultan Sulaiman died in 1760; his son the Tengku Besar, who was in Selangor at the time, 
died just a few weeks later in January 1761 and was eventually succeeded by his own son, 
the long-lived Sultan Mahmud Riayat Syah (r. 1761 — 1812). While it may be true that 
the Tengku Besar did go down in history as Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah for the 
brief period that he outlived his father, he is not referred to by that title in the Tuhjat 
al-nafis or any other known Johor fiistorical text. It may also be worth remarking 
that four seals of his son Sultan Mahmud Syah are known, and in each fiis pedigree is 
given simply as ibn al-Sultan Abdul Jalil al-marhum. 

The misidentification by Wilkinson — and thence other historians of Negeri Sem¬ 
bilan — of the ‘Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah’ mentioned on the seals as the 
short-lived Johor prince had profound implications for the historiography of Negeri 
Sembilan. In studying seals wfiich linked certain titles with the patronage of this 
ruler, in each case Wilkinson drew the conclusion that the title was created around a 
brief period in 1760, and much of his reasoning about the relative ages of principalities 
in Negeri Sembilan is based on this erroneous assumption (cf. Wilkinson 1971: 282). 
Thus Winstedt was led to dismiss out of hand the credentials brought from Sumatra 
in 1826 by Raja Labu, ‘whose biggest seal bore the ludicrous description Sultan Maharaja 
‘diraja son of the deceased Sultan Abdu’l-Jalil Muazzam Syah: Sultan Maharaja ‘diraja was 
apparently meant for the ruler of Minangkabau but ‘AbduT-Jalil Mu‘azzam Shah was a 
Johor ruler who died in 1761!’ (Winstedt 1934: 62). A correct understanding of the 
referentiality of the regnal title ‘Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah’ now opens the 
door for a reappraisal of many aspects of the history of Negeri Sembilan. 3 


The seals of the Minangkabau world 

A study of Minangkabau seals reveals some profound differences from the majority of 
Malay seals from all over the archipelago, and even just from other kingdoms of 
Sumatra. Whereas in most Malay seal inscriptions the ruler is identified as a distinct 

1 ’This subject is explored in more detail in Gallop (2013). 
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individual through his personal name/title and an enumeration of unique attributes such 
as pedigree and date, royal Minangkabau seals had a different agenda. These seals instead 
function as timeless generic symbols of the office of Minangkabau kingship through the 
use of the royal title ‘Maharaja Diraja’, associated with the first Minangkabau ruler said 
to be the son of Iskandar Zulkarnain, and, as Drakard (1999: 22, 243 — 5) has suggested, 
perhaps even harkening back centuries earlier to the 14th-century rule of Adityawar- 
man. The extraordinary prestige of Minangkabau kingship also led to the evolution of 
the genre of Minangkabau seals of patronage, where, uniquely for Malay seals, the 
patron is made the subject of the inscription rather than the official to whom the seal 
was presented. Minangkabau seals of patronage did not draw their power from the 
current ruler, but from the aura of the kingdom itself, manifest in the illustrious 
regnal name of Sultan Abdul Jalil of Minangkabau, and in the network of familial ties 
established in the rantau through the symbolic acknowledgement by the emperor of 
Pagaruyung of local rulers as his ‘sons’. 

The individual care which went into the composition of the content and form of 
most Malay seals throughout the archipelago is matched by a commensurate precision 
in their use; it is relatively rare to find a seal bearing one name stamped on a document 
issued in the name of another. In the alam Minangkabau though, the use of seals in the 
king’s name was spread far and wide, and in circumstances far removed from Malay 
norms. Thus the Penghulu of Naning could flourish a seal in the name of Sultan Maharaja 
Diraja, while a seal of patronage issued by the 17th-century Sultan Abdul Jalil of Min¬ 
angkabau to Sultan Abdul Muhyiuddin of Jambi could be replicated several times, and be 
found in use on letters by both the Bendahara Putih of Sungai Tarab in the late 18th 
century and Raja Ali of Rembau in the early 19th century. 

Another puzzling feature of Minangkabau seal culture is the apparent dearth of 
any non-royal seals. In most Malay kingdoms, in addition to sovereign seals, we find 
seals of court officials holding positions such as Bendahara, Temenggung or Laksamana, 
or bearing titles such as Orang Kaya, Datuk, Tengku or Pangeran. But throughout the 
Minangkabau heartlands, there is a notable absence of seals issued in the names/ 
titles of high office holders or nobles of the realm. A volume of 19th-century 
Malay correspondence from west Sumatra in the National Archives of Indonesia con¬ 
tains no examples of sealed documents, 40 in striking contrast to similar archives held 
from other parts of Sumatra. These facts suggest another fundamental difference in 
the way seals were issued and used in the alam Minangkabau. The only seals known 
either bore the name of the Minangkabau king or were inscribed with a grant of 
authority and kinship from the king. Any document drawn up in the course of 
the legitimate business of the realm could apparently be stamped with one of 
these seals to signify royal approval, without necessarily implying that the document 
issued personally from the king himself. These two categories of royal Minangkabau 
seals therefore appear to have negated the need for seals issued in the name of court 
officials, as was common in other Malay states. Thus since the only seals used in 
Minangkabau were by definition royal seals, the very presence of a seal on a 

+0 Thus letters from officials such as Baginda Sakti, Raja nan Sati of Salembang, Malirn Batu of Kota 
Baharu and Datuk Bendahara of Ranjang do not bear seals, whereas letters from personages with 
similar titles in Malay sultanates would almost certainly have had seals (Arsip Nasional Republic Indo¬ 
nesia, SWK 113). 
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document would have commanded much more respect and awe than elsewhere, and 
help to account for the extraordinary deference accorded to any bearer of a sealed 
document in the alam Minangkabau, as recounted in numerous Dutch and British 
sources. 

From around the 18th century onwards, nearly all the Minangkabau seals discussed 
in this article have exactly the same basic form of an eight-petalled lotus blossom. The 
central inscription is bordered by a double-ruled circle outline, surrounded by a floral 
scroll border of linked flowers interspersed with two buds; this is in turn bounded by a 
double-ruled outline and eight shallow ogival arches, each containing a bud motif. This 
strict conformity to a single design prototype (with only minor variations in the floral 
scroll motifs) is unusual compared to Malay seals from other regions. Although the 
eight-petalled flower was one of the most common Malay seal shapes in the western 
archipelago, there is enormous variety encountered in the shape of the petals and 
other ornamental motifs. In fact, it is probably true to say that in other Malay states 
no two seals would ever share precisely the same petalled shape, and that indeed, vari¬ 
ations in shape served to help identify the seals of different individuals. The creation and 
perpetuation of a quintessentially Minangkabau seal shape therefore enhanced instant 
recognition of royal Minangkabau seals in the rantau, just as the distinctive ninefold 
design of sovereign seals in Aceh did over a period of 250 years. Yet in this emphasis 
on form and visual identity may lie the roots of the declining standards in the engraving 
of the inscription, with blatant orthographical errors appearing in the opening and 
closing words. 

This exploration of the seals of the Minangkabau world has identified certain 
unique characteristics which distinguish them from seals of all other parts of the 
Malay world. Leonard Andaya (2008: 96—107) has written of a drift towards the 
creation of a distinctive ‘Minangkabau’, as opposed to ‘Malayu’, ethnic identity 
from the early 17th century onwards. He identifies as a definite catalyst for activity 
an embassy sent by the VOC garrison on the west coast of Sumatra to the king at 
Pagaruyung in 1688 whereby the Dutch emphasised their recognition of his status as 
the Emperor of Mingkabau with jurisdiction over the whole rantau. The Dutch 
agenda was to use the alliance with such a prestigious king for their own commercial 
benefit in smoothing trading relations with the principalities along the west coast. 
However, the VOC initiative appears in turn to have provided the impetus for a con¬ 
sidered campaign by the royal house of Pagaruyung to extend and embed its authority 
throughout the bordering territories through the despatch of royal letters and war¬ 
rants. In her study of these letters, Drakard (1999: 3) has shown how the Minang¬ 
kabau kingdom ‘was realised and actuated through language and the dissemination of 
royal signs.’ We can now also see how royal Minangkabau seals and seals of patron¬ 
age, with their explicit written declaration of familial links forming a network across 
the whole rantau, played an important role in this policy. Perhaps one of the most 
lasting legacies of this grand design was the widespread recognition accorded to 
the regnal name of Sultan Abdul Jalil Muazzam Syah as the ‘patron king’ of Minang¬ 
kabau seals, and hence as an enduring symbol of royal Minangkabau authority in the 
Malay borderlands. 


+1 Drakard (1999: 64—77), however, shows that the process of Dutch engagement with the Minang¬ 
kabau court began at least three years earlier. 
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